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ABSTRACT 

While the federal government has always been a junior 
partner to state and local agencies in financing and operating public 
schools, the impact of federal policies on schools continues to be a 
topic of debate by researchers, policymakers, and the public. This 
paper reviews the rapidly expanding but dispersed literature on 
federal involvement in elementary and secondary education and 
documents and assesses implications of the ascendancy of the federal 
leadership or "bully pulpit" role. S+ate and local implementation of 
long standing federally sponsored categorical programs had by the 
1980s in many instances moved beyond the mutual adaptation stage 
generally portrayed in research anthologies. Recent national studies 
describe reduced intergovernmental conflicts, greater emphasis on 
program improvement rather than on strict compliance, and programs 
customized to fit local circumstances. The Reagan Administration's 
qualitatively different use of the bully pulpit as a major, 
independent policy strategy has been inadequately examined by 
researchers. Future research on the federal role in the 1980s can 
contribute tc literature on differential federal strategies. 
Researchers on the federal role in education should conduct 
assessments of origins and effects of modern use of the bully pulpit 
strategy to understand fully the effects of the administration's 
education policy. Ninety-four footnotes are appended. (CJH) 
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SEPI strives to produce timely reports responsive to the needs 
of policymakers, practitioners, scholars and other members of 
the education policy community. Present work focuses on four critical 
areas : 

• the education of children at risk; 

• the quality of teaching and effective schooling; 

• education and industry; and 

• the effectiveness of the education policy system. 

To develop a more complete understanding of the problems and 
and issues in these areas, SEPI draws its researchers from such 
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through the School of Education at Stanford University, and 
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Abstract 



While che federal government has always been a junior partner to 
state and local agencies in financing and operating American public 
schools, the impact of federal policies on the ration's classrooms 
has continued to fascinate researchers, policymakers, and the public. 
This paper takes stock of the rapidly expanding but dispersed literature 
on federal involvement in elementary and secondary education, and documents 
and assesses the implications of the ascendency of the federal leadership 
or •bully pulpit' role. Included is an analysis of the proper and probable 
federal role in the 1980s and directions for future research in this area. 
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Beyond Mutual Adaptation, Into the Bully Pulpit^ 
Recent Research on the Federal Role in Education 

Introduction 

The federal government haa always been a junior partner to state and 
local agencies in financing end operating American schools. The impacts of 
federal policies on the nation's classrooms, however, continue to fascinate 
researchers, policymakers and the public. Interest and concern about this 
role Intensified during the 1960's and 1970's, motivated In part by 
expanding expenditures as well as by the increasing directlveness of most 
new federal policies. Through the 1970 v s, the federal role emphasized 
securing extra services for traditionally under-served students, promoting 
Innovation and supporting research. 

In the 1980 1 s, the federal government's spending for elementary and 
secondary education has not kept pace with Inflation. Wor has It kept pace 
with state and local support of schools. Relative to state and local 
levels, the U.S. Department of Education's shar' of elementary /secondary 

school expenditures dipped to 6.1 percent by the 1984-85 school year, its 

2 

lowest share In almost twenty years. Also the regulatory pressures from 
the federal government in education during the 1980's have subsided. 
Nonetheless, this decade has witnessed an unparciJ.eled outpouring of 
research and commentary on a federal role which has exerted a substantial 
Influence on eleraantaty and secondary education. 
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This present review takes stock of the rapidly expanding literature on 
federal involvement in elementary and secondary education -with three 
central purpose, in mind: (1) to introduce several research resources to a 
broader audience; (2) to summarize the major findings, commonalities and 
discrepancies ln the pre-1980 i lt . r .tur. ; , n d (3) to present and ...ess 
literature on the federal ro le ln elementary/secondary ed ation subsequent 
to the publication of the most recent research anthologies. Accordingly, 
this review identifies trend, and themes which surface from a rapidly 
expanding but dispersed literature on precoll.giate education in the 
1980's. encompassing both empirical research and normative commentaries. 

The .cope of this review was determined after reviewing abstract, from 
two literature .earches: (1) , n automated search of ERIC and (2) a manual 
review of a bibliography fil. on federalism in elementary an d secondary 
education prepared and maintained for the conduct of a national study of 
Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). which 
became law in 1981. 

The ERIC literature review encompassed the year. 1981 through 1985. 
snd used the following Mj or descriptors: (1) federal government, or (2) 
federal programs, or (3) federal l.gi.l.tion and (4) education policy or 
(5) government role. The se.rch also automatically filtered out articles 
vhich pertained to countries other than the United States. The se.rch 
yielded 187 entries. A preliminary review of these abstracts revealed 
serious limitation, in using generic bibliographic ..arches .uch ERIC 
for the purpo... of this review. The most limiting ..p.ct of the research 
reported in these abstract, was that it only includ.d empirical 
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work completed prior to implementation of ECIA. This legislation enacted 

Important changes in federal education programs for school-aged children 

including streamlining the legal requirements of the largest federal 

education program for local school districts, the consolidation of 

twenty-eight smaller elementary and secondary programs into a single block 

grant and the curtailment of federal regulatory and monitoring authority. 

The limitations of this search procedure stem largely from the extended lag 

time between the fielding of empirical investigations in this area and the 

reporting of findings from these studies in professional publications. 

For coverage of more recent developments, the rev is v relied on a 

collection of reports and articles accumulated for a study of Chapter 1, 

ECIA conducted by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Educational 

Research and Improvement. Included in this collection are over 350 entries 

contributed by individual researchers and scholars, as veil as by 

professional associations, advocacy groups, government agencies and other 

research organisations. Among these holdings were three bibliographic 

resources of particular utility for studying the modern federal role: (1) 

3 

The Directory of Researchers in Educational Finance and Governance 
published annually since 1982 by Stanford University's Institute for 
Finance and Governance; (2) the past four editions of the UcS. Department 
of Education's Annual Evaluation Report ;* and (3) Data Bases Related to 
Federal Elementary and Secondary Education Programs ,* a compendium of 
descriptive summaries for approximately 50 data bases on federal education 
programs contained on machine-readable tapes. 

We decided to focus our review primarily on a broad and largely 
uncharted literature which has evolved since the completion of the most 
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recent research synthe.ee published In the early 1980'e. Also, ve decided 
that federal policies established by the Judicial system (e.g.. 
desegregation and sex discrimination cases) deserved a fu}l. sep irate 
study, and therefore, they were not Included io this review. 

In the next section of this paper, we set the stage for napping this 
dlaparate body of research and commentary by first identifying the primary 
strategies available to federal education policymakers and by summarising 
a number of theoretical approaches which have been used to eramlne the most 
frequently employed of these policy levers. We then review four 
interpretive research syntheses which summarized most of the rignificsnt 
empirical- research on federal elementary/secondary policy through the late 
1970'.. 6 The remainder of this p.p.r picks up where these anthologies left 
off. Ve review a number of national studies conducted In the early 1980's 
to characterize the advanced stage of intergovernmental relations In 
federally sponsored programs prior to ECIA and examine the major early 
empirical research on state and local response, to ECIA. V. then document 
the ..cendancy of the federal leadet.hlp or bully pulpit role, e.p.clally 
under the Reagan admlnl.tr.tion. and ...... the Implication, of this shift 

In policy strategies for educational researchers. After this review of 
recent empirical research and the g.ps in this literature, we analyze 
perspective pieces on the proper and probable federal role In th* 1980's. 
The concluding section of the paper suggests directions for research in 
this ar«*a during the remainder of this decade. 
Strategy Options and Theoretical Developments 

Catalogues of possible policy strategies are the most basic 
contributions theory can make to an improved understanding of the federal 
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le in elementary and secondary education. : Irst^, for example, 
Identified six strategies the federal goverome .t has used to address 
national education concerns: (1) general aid; (2) stimulation through 
differential funding; (3> regulation; (4) discovery and dissemination of 
knowledge; (5) provision of services and (6) exertion of moral suasion. 

Prior to the 1980's, the most highly visible forms of federal 
involvement in education were general aid-type programs; differentisl 
funding through an array of categorical programs and programs to stimulate 
educational innovation; and, regulations which accompanied these two types 
of grants-in-aid programs or which cut scross such programs (e.g., civil 
rights mandates). Accordingly, theoretical advances hsve been most 
pronounced for these th-ee federsl policy strategies. 

Peterson end Wong 8 have identified two stsges of theory development 
scross these federsl strstegles in the federsl domestic srenss of ec«ucstlon 
snd housing. The so-cslled "marble-cske" theory of federalism (e.g., 
Grodzins snd Elszsr) 9 dominated conceptualisations of the federsl role 
during the easctment stage of mclera federel involvement in education. 
Similar to most Greet Society initistives, most federel educstlon programs 
were "marbled", that is, formulsted snd flnsnced st the federsl level, but 
primarily edministered and executed by stste and local governments. 
Policymakers generally construed this theory of federalism to mesn thst 
reform could be eccompllshed rather simply through substsntlve infusions of 
federsl dollsrs. 10 When esrly eveluatlons of federal domestic policy 
generslly discredited the self -executing sssumptlons of the marble-cake 

conceptualization of federalism, s second theoretlcsl framework evolved. 
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compliance until autonomous government agencies develop to protect and 
promote the goals of the program during later stages of implementation. 
Most of the empirical research, summarized in even the most recently 
published reviews, however, focuses on the early and middle years of 
federal program implementation. We, therefore, first characterize the 
early and middle phases of feder program implementation through a review 
of existing research syntheses. We then examine the later operation of 
these programs through a presentation of findings from a disperse and 
largely unpublished set of government reports. 
Recent Research Syntheses 

Among recent writings on the federal role in elementary and secondary 
education are several research reviews which synthesize a bread body of 
empirical findings on the evolution und implementation of federal policy 
for precolleglate education. Four of these syntheses, as a corpus, form an 
anthology of the most significant research on elementary and secondary 
education federal policy through the mid to late 1970' a. Each was 
published in the 1980' s. The earliest (AC1R, 1981) was written prior to 
the Republican Presidential victory in 1980. The second (Blrman and 
Glnsburg, 19P2) was completed after the initial formulation of the Reagan 
Administration's education policy but prior to the passage of the landmark 
ECIA legislation. The latter two (Laestle and Smith, 1982; Peterson, 1983) 
were written after enactment of ECIA but prior to its first year of 
implementation. 

There was broad based agreement among these and other recent research 
leviws 16 that passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
marked the beginning of the modern era for an activist federal role in 
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pre^ollegiate .duration. All four also treated In some detail the 
expansion of the federal role In the late 1960's and through the 1970'e, 
Including proliferation of federal categorical programs and the overlay of 
enforcement obligation, or cross-cutting regulation, auch a. those to 
.llminat* sax discrimination (title IX of the 1972 ESEA Amendments) and to 
•nsure the rights of the handicapped (Section 504 of the Rehahllltatlon 
Act, 1973). 

Each assisted modern federal Involvement in American education In 
light of broad social and political patterns. Kaestle and Smith vleved the 
federnl role since 1940 as "an extension of the same historical process 
that led te thw creation of state school systems" and argued that such 
involvement "Is continuous with general trends in African history". 17 
Peterson saw the modem expansion of federal categorical programs and 
mandates as contributing toward, but also emblematic of "a broad social 
trend toward Increasing functional specialization in American education". 18 
ACIR's major premise was that fundamental issues at the center of the 
federal role debate have "refined remarkably the same"--race. religion, 
and federal control. 19 Blrman and Ginsburg wrote at a time when the Reagan 
administration's policies on education were still not widely known nor 
understood. In examining these nascent policies, they demonstrated that 
the administration's education policies were a reflection of the Reagan's 
overall economic and domestic policy goals. 20 

A persistent theme of these research syntheses is that by die 1970' s 
the "patchwork quilt" of federal program, and regulations had resulted In 
an evermore directive yet fragmented federal role. 21 ACIR. for example, 
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concluded that the early and mid 1970 9 a vera "marked by the extension of 
the federal aid rationale to . . . [a number of] claasea qf educationally 

dlaadvantaged etudenta, and the aubaequent proliferation and fragmentation 

22 

of lntereat groups, reapondlng to the growth of new programed Birman 
and Glnaburg vere critical of the multiplicity of federal programs and 
enforcement requirements which "often pull[ed] qtate and local ofilclala In 

different directione" and "sent conflicting algnala to thoae who must 

23 

deliver services from multiple sources," 

Kaestle and Smith also emphasized the proliferation and fragmentation 
of federal programs and enforcement obllgatlona during the 1970' a. They 
further noted that except in the area of court-mandated desegregation, 

federal programs were basically peripheral to the main buslneaa of schools, 

24 

and "were often aeen aa Interfering with the real bualneaa of schools." 

Petereon, on the one hand, concurred that by the late 1970 9 o "the 
cederal government may ha/e gone too far in seeking detailed compliance 
with Its numerous regulations." On the other hand, he cautioned that It 
was Incorrect to blame the federal government for broad based trends toward 

t; -cialization which had reaulted In fragmentation of the self-contained 

25 

classroom concept and erosion of the school administrators' authority* 
Petereon 1 a analyala aa veil aa Kaer.le and Smith* a indicated t^a* 
policy contradictions documented irirp the early years of categorical 
programs had, to aome degree, beer meliorated* Nonetheleaa, complaints 
and conflict about paperwork, ick ot trust* mnd burdenaome regulations 
peraleted* Petereon credited the eoaewhat improved consistency of federal 

policy algnala to "incremental modification of federal law and 

26 

regulations," while Kaeatle and Smith cited accommodations on the part 

4 

i 
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of school officials as contributing to "adaquataly l«pl*a»entad n federal 

27 

programs. Both sets of analyses portrayed persistent conflict. 28 

McLaughlin and others have characterized this stage federal policy 

implementation as a period of "mutual adaptation." 29 During the mutual 

adaptation stage of implementation, the federal "project sad institutional 

30 

setting adapted to each other." Through an extended examination of four 
federal change agent programs between 1973 and 1977. a number of changes 
were observed for those innovations which followed the mutual adaptation 
process. Changes in the projects included goal and expectation 
modification (usually reduction) and attempts to simplify administrative 
requirements. Changes observed in the institutional setting included both 
behavioral and attitudinal adjustments needed for integration of the 
project strategies into the classroom. The change agent researchers noted 

that the mutual adaptation stage "reldom meant smooth or trouble-free 

31 

implementation." 

Despite the contributions made by these recent syntheses of 
theoretical and empirical research on the federal role In education, they 
have at least four Important limitations. First, these research reviews 
predated the availability of several significant bodies of literature on 
the Implementation of federal education policy prior to passage of ECIA. 
Second, these syntheses were published prior to the first wave of empirical 
studies examining early state and district implementation of the N*v 
Federalism program reforms, eurh as ECIA Chapter l f s regulatory 
streamlining and the first major federally funded block grant. ECIA Chapter 
2. Third, these collections antedated a notable shift In the relative 
emphasis on the federal strategy which had earlier been labeled a 
leadership role or exertion of moral suasion, 32 but which more recently has 
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b€tn dubbed the federal bully pulpit strategy. Finally, these research 

reviews preceded the more recent outpouring of perspective pieces 

containing proposed prescriptions for remedying what many 'commentators 

33 

diagnose to be a misaligned (e.g., Levin, 1982), and at worst, devlsive 
(e.g., Walberg, 1984) set of federal education policies and programs for 
school-aged children . 
Beyond Mutual Adaptation 

Tie findings from several national assessments of federal elementary 
and secondary policies published since the aforementioned research reviews 
suggest that implementation of the more mature federal categorical programs 
had progressed to an advanced stage, beyond that of mutual adaptation. 
This later stag* of Implementation is characterized by more limited or 
circumscribed intergovernmental conflict „ highly customized applications of 
federal requirements and options to local circumstances, and broadlv-based, 
although not autonomous support of the equity goals of federal programs. 

A Congress locally mandated School Finance Project commissioned two 
field-based studies to examine how echool officials responded to end were 
affected by the combination of federal education programs operating during 
the 1981-82 school year. This was a transition year. It was the first 
year of the funding cuts authorized by the Reagan-sponsored Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act. It also marked the laet year of operating federal 
compensatory education programs under the elaborate legal requirements of 
the 1976 ESEA Amendments. One of these etudles examined federal policy 
implementation it the state level; the other at the local level. 

la 
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at thla point will assume the equity agenda that defines much of the 

37 

current federal role In education." 

The companion field study conducted hy SRI International at the school 
district level slso characterised local Implementation as having moved 
beyond the mutual adaptation stage In many districts. The Investigation 
examined the cumulative effects of a number of federal categorical programs 
and related civil rights mandates on schools and districts. 

The three general findings of the study were: 

o Collectively, federal and state policies for special populations 
have substantively Improved and expanded the array of educational 
services for the intended target students. 

o The policies have increaaed the structural complexity of schools 
and districts, which appears to represent a necessary consequence 
of providing targeting service. 

o Over time, local problem solving, federal and state adjustments, 
and gradual local accommodation have ^nerally reduced to a 3g 
manageable level the cost associated *:h special aarvices. 

In expanding upon these major findings, the study emphasized that federal 
funds, requirements and signals were probably needed for these special 
services to reach needy students. 

The follow-up exomination to the Rand Change Agent Study, known as the 
Study of Dissemination Efforts Supporting School Improvement, slso found 
that during the later years of implementing federal and state supported 

dissemination strategies some states and districts had graduated from the 

39 

conflictual negotiations characteristic of the mutual adaptation stage. 
In summariaing the findings of this multi-year examination of school 
improvement efforts, study director Crandall pointed out that the "most 
powerful and successful strategy that we saw was one that coupled high 
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strategy shifts permitted local adjustments while also attempting to ensure 
realisation of bssic categorical policy objectives. The combined process 
of accustomed relationships and the customisation of program requirements 
to fit the contours of locsl context have led us to characterise this stage 
as a period of "accustomisation". Compared to the stage of mutual 
adaptation, the accustomisation stage is a time of reduced or more 
circumscribed conflict, of accustomed rather than new and adjusting 
relations, and of programs which are wven more highly tailored to 
state/local contours as well as generally responsive to refined policy 
objectives. 

The accustomization stsge in mature federal education programs is more 
closely examined in two other national studies. Similar to the field 
examinations of the School Finance Study, these two studies were conducted 
during the 1981-82 school year, and thus present companion state/local 
perspectives on federal policy implementation during the later years of the 

Title 1, ESEA program. 

The State Hanagement Practice Study concluded that by the early 1980' s 
states had matured in their operation of the Title I program so that the 
elaborate legal structure of the program contained in the 1978 ESEA 
Amendments might not be necessary for some states. The researchers at the 
American Institutes for Research assessed that "[w]hile strict complisnce 
measures were undoubtedly correct for s 'young' program in which ststes 
simply carried out federal policy, it was not clesr that such prescriptive 
measures were sppropriate for a •mature* program, such ss Title I in its 
later years."* 1 The study found that some states were still primarily 
motivated in their administrative actions to minimize audit citations from 
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f.d.r.l ov.r.ight t.«m.. Oth.r .t.t.. h.d «K>v.d beyond thi. coH.pli.nc. 
ori.nt.ticm. I„ wh.t th. .tudy id.ntifi.d .. "qu.llty-ori.nt.d et.t.s", 

.dmini.tr.tor. b.d -ov.d b.yond ..r. .dh.r.nc. to f.der.l prograa 
r.gul.tion.. D„ r ,ng thi. .ccusto.ir.tion .t.g., th. .tudy not.d th.t 
"<«.lity-ori.nt.d .t.t.. oft.n br..k n.w ground, .nd th.y „t.nd thrives 
by ..king nil., to furth.r progr« go.l. - .n of ^ ich cta Umd tQ 

probl«. Md unc.rt.inti.. .. to vh.th.r th.ir .ctions .r. in ccn*li.nc. 
with th. lav." 42 

Result, fro. th. Titl. I W .t-ict Pr.ctic. Study, . n.tion.l .tudy of 
th. progr„ j„. t prlor t0 c,^, r< lBpleBent . tlon( ^ doCunented ^ 

highly^cu.to.i..d «d div.r.if i.d proj.ct. d.v.lop.d by di.trict. ov.r th. 
y.r.. 43 On. ««pi« of di.trict.' .ophi.tic.tion in c„.to»izing th. 
progr«n to fit th.ir p.rticul.r circuwt.nc.. i. in th. .r.. of ..i.eting 
•chool. to r.c.iv. progr.. ..rvic... Th. rule, for ..l.cting .chool. to 
receive Title I ..rvic. in the 1965 legi.l.tion w.r. ..biguou. .nd bri.f. 
Th.y r.q„ir.d th.t Title I project, b. loc.t.d only in .chools or 
.tt.nd.nc. .reas with "high conc.ntr.tion. of childr.n fro» low-incoae 
f«»lli..« (S.c. 205(.)(1), P.L. 89-10). By 1978, f. der .l direction v.s 
*uch ,ore pre.criptive. but it .l.o pennitted . n„.ber of exceptions. For 
ln.t.nc. district, could d.cid. which gr.d. .p. n . would b. ..rv.d .nd rank 
only thos. .chool. with th... gr.d. .p.ns. Or. ln dl .trict. wh.r. th.r* 

"no-wid. v.ri.nc." in pov.rty, .11 . choo i. i, . di.trict could be 
s.rv.d. including tho.. with b.low av.r.g. pov.rty. Ov.r ti.e, «, r . th.n . 
h.ndful of oth.r «ception. or option, to th. g.n.r.l .chool ..l.ction 
rule, for th. progr.. .volv.d. By the 1980'., district, were -king 
.xt.n.iv. U.C of th... options. Al»ost h.if the districts, for in.t.nce, 
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used the grade span grouping option and almost 30 percent employed the 
"no-wide variance" option when it applied/ 4 

Overall, the program had become immensely popular with local school 
officials by the 1980's «ven though its effectiveness in improving 
students 1 achiev*men ^ school continues to be debated/ 5 By the late 
1970 f s 0 complaints about the program were largely relegated to one or two 
aspects of its requirements, particularly, those pertaining to parent 
advisory councils and comparability. 46 Both of these areas were simplified 
by Chapter 1 ECIA. 

The Unfolding Story: State and Local Response to ECIA 

Federal policy for elementary and secondary education unc^r the Reagan 
administration has four notable features — (1) generally stable 
expenditures, with reduced purchasing power due to inflation; (2) 
programmatic reforms resulting primarily from enactment and imvlementation 
of ECIA; (3) less activist posture in enforcing civil rights regulations; 
and (4) expansion of the leadership or bully pulpit function. 

While the U.S, Department of Education 1 it budget for education 
increased by about 10 percent from approximately $14 billion to $15.5 
billion between FT 1983 and FT 1984, the funding level in FT 1984 for 
elementary and secondary education of $6.9 billion was identical wo the 
budget authority four years earlier In the intervening years, the 
Education Department's budget for federal elementary and secondary pro-ams 
had cctuslly dropped to $6.1 billion in FT 1982. Another recent change in 
the Department of Education's budget has been the shift in support between 
elementary /secondary and postsecondary education, with expenditures for 
federal student aid and other college programs outpacing precollegiate 
federal funding beginnlug in 1981. 47 
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The first substantive funding cuts for elementary and secondary 
education under the Reagan administration were contained in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 which reduced funding across most 
dome.tic functional are... Thi. budget act alao -de atructur.l changes m 
a n«b.r of social program. For elementary and a.cond.ry education, these 
structural change, were achieved through the c<mpone»t of the 1981 
Reconciliation Act entitled the Education Con.olid.tlon and Improvement Act 
of 1981 (ECIA). 

The Act contained three ..ctlon. or chapter.. Chapter 1 was a major 
rewrite and streamlining of provisions for the largest federally sponsored 
program which was and still 1. t . rg e t .d t0 low-achieving students in 
poverty ar*.s. the fonrer ESEA Title I program. Chapter 2 of ECIA 
consolidsted twenty-eight federally funded categorical grants Into s single 
hlock grant. Along with promises to reduce paperwork, the block grant 
reduced funding by approximately U percent In it. flr.t year. Chapter 3. 
ECIA placed new restrictions on the U. S. Depsrtment of Education and state 
agencies to regulate the u«e of federal funds by local .chools. 

Most currently available re.e.rch on the.e programmatic and funding 
change, are based on only the flr.t or second trsnsitlon years of ECIA's 
implementation. In fact. . „ u .ber of re.e.rcber. Jumped the gun by asking 
school official, about the expected effect, cf ECIA. 48 P.. t re.e.rch on 
federal program implementation con.i.t.ntly ha. demon.tr.ted that .uch 
aarly ..ee.s^nts typically relied too exten.iv.ly on the inflated .t.t.d 
intent of l.gi.l.tive language a. .valuation .t.nd.rd. and ov.r.t.t.d 
temporary .tart-up problem..* 9 
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The first wsve of etudiss sxamining Chaptsr l'a initial implementation 
tended to be either (1) exploratory caie studies in a limited number of 
districts or states examining select issues 50 or (2) large? scale 
investigations undertaken by Interests which over the years had fought for 
many of the provision* excised or streamlined by the Chepter 1 legislation 
(e.g.. parent advisory councils and quantitative indicator, of eupplemental 
use federal funds). The two organisation*, for instsncs, with the most 
sctivist posture for en expanded federsl oversight role during the Title 1 
yeare. the Children's Defense Fund (CDF) and the Lawyers' Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law, produced the first two major reports of Chapter l's 
operation. Repre.entative Hawkins (Democrat-California) , Chairman of Bouse 
Committee on Education and Labor also sponsored s study of administrative 
changes under Chspter 1. These three reports concurred thst (1) reduced 
funding, more than regulatory changes, effected local implementation of the 
program; (2) the U.S. Department of Education provided insufficient 
guidance to state and locel off iciels sbout their new roles under Chapter 
1; (3) federal and stste monitoring had notably decreased; and (4) the 
number of parent councils, previously mandated under Title I, had 
significantly declined. 51 

A m^re theorstically oriented assessment of Chspter l's early 
implementetion documented continuetion of the accustomisation phase sfter 
the atreamlining of the Title I requirement*. The study, directed by 
Milbrey McLeughlin. found that "Title I, without e question, stimulsted 
locsl activities thst have persisted under Chepter 1," However, in such 
sress es stste oversight and psrent councils, where most of Title l's 
detailed requirements hsd bsen removed, stste end locsl officisls evidenced 
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dlmini.h.d attention to th... ectlvltl... 52 The .tudy concluded that 
deepit. more then twenty year, of building the commitment end exp.rtlee of 
-t.t. .nd local et.ff, the categorical structure, e.t.bllshed under Title I 
could not be expected to -remain If there were . sub.t.ntl.l r.tr.et In 
federal funds or direction. 

Chapter V. evaluation 1. complicated , the fact that Congr... passed 
technical amendment, to ECU m Decker of 1983 which restored. In 
modified for*. .o«. 0 f Title I'. pr . v lou. reporting and targeting 
r.quiremnnt.. These technical am.nom.nt. al.o required the Secretary of 
Paction to conduct a national ...es.tn.nt of compensatory education 
program, under Chapter 1 through the National In.tltute of Education (now 
the Office of Educational R....rch .nd I^>rov«eent). The .tudy will examine 
issue, of effectlvene... targeting. program design. ..rvlces and 
administration through national .urv.y. and c... .tudi.s and report 
finding, to Congress in time for the 1987 r.authoris.tlon of the program. 53 

The Chapter 2. ECIA block grant i. the only major new programmatic 
initiative of the Reagan admini.tr.tion for elem.nt.ry/.econd.ry .chools. 
Examination of It. initial Implementation, therefore, ha. been even more 
lnten.ive. After le.s than two year, of operation at l.a.t 21 major 
empirical .tudie. had been Initiated or completed. 54 More than half of 
th... were .1. 0 designed or conducted by advocacy group, which were 
directly effected by th. r.d„c.d funding or more redi.trlbutiv. neture of 
the block grant formula. Including the Council of Great City School. 
(CCCS). the National Cltls.n. Committee for Education, the American 
Association of School Administrator. (AASA) , the Education Comai.slon of 
the State., and the U.S. Catholic Conference. 
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Despite the fragmentary nature of thw-t recent or ongoing studies of 
Chapter 2, they offer intriguing gliiapeee *»to early responses to this 
reform,. In the first years 9 ««ny districts tended to use 'Chapter 2 func's 
for computer purchases, 55 although there was no clear indication that these 
purchants were part of an articulated echool Improvement »f fort. 56 
Preliminary Indications were that the block grunt had baet successful in 
reducing administrative burden; however, yet to be known is "if snipping 

the strl* works for or against the development of well-planned and 

58 

Innovative solutions to local education problem." Evidence regarding 
local participation was also mixed. While private school officials 
appeared more involved, local parents seemed to hsve less say in how 

59 

Chapter 2 funds were spent than they did under the antecedent programs. 

It is also apparent that large, urban dlatricta lost considerable 

funding not only as a result of the redistributional nature of the Chapter 

2 allocation formula, but also due to the erosion of political support for 

the antecedent programs in the years prior to the block gvant. 60 Also 

while no exact figures are available for private school student 

participation under the antecedent programs, It appears that private school 

students are receiving proportionally more services under the block grant 

61 

than they did under the earlier configuration of categorical programs. 
Less, however, is known about how intra-dlatrlct resource allocations have 
been affected by Chapter 2 or how or whether Che more than eighty-five 
percent of the districts which gained modest funding Increments under 
Chapter 2 use these funds with large-range goals in mind. A national study 
being conducted by SRI International Is currently examining these and other 
Issues based on three years of data en state and local Implementation 
experiences. / 
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Centrallty of the Bully Pulpit Rola 

Pravlous admini.tratione hive uaad moral auaaion or the bully pulpit 
to reinforce .ore direct regulatory, funding and eerv<ce rffforte. For 
axampU, Commla.loner of Education Sldn.y Marland'a 1970 advocacy of career 
education «.. backed by a nav grant program. However, the Be.g.n 
adminl.tr.tlon ha. faaturad thl. tactic of .peach.., commiaalon*. .nd 
-dvoccy by th. S.cr.t.ry and Pra.ldant a. a primary mod. of action. 
Although . relatively inexpmnalve acrategy, algnlfic.nt p.raonnal and 
fin, ,cial raaourca. have bean targeted toward influencing public opinion 
and th.reby imp.ctlng policy. 63 In a .elf of hi. flrat ten,, 
Preeldent* Reagan wrota: 

Ia J 7*I* '! k *f '2 ,lngl * out tht P***"* achievement of my 

"to IVAll \ I" thrM / nd y« in office, *,.t we've 

iZmliJ? ^* '" d PV0,K,t * th * grMt "tionajLd.bat. In 

eduction would rank right up near the top of the li.t k 64 

Th. R.«g.n admlniatratlon'a us. of the bully pulpit la eduction is 

con.l.tent with It. New Feder.llam ptllo.ophy that th. et.t. and local 

authoritle. .nd citlcn. .re th. proper .nd mo.t effective me.r, of action 

end ch.nge. Thl* aductlon atr.t.gy h.« .imil.ritie. with th. Regan 

aconamic policy. A major pramla. of ".upply-.ld." .conomic. w.. th.t bold 

*nd dr.matlc .ction and rhetoric on th. part of the n.tlon.l .dalnl.tration 

would algnal Inva.tor. th.t . n.v er. w.. comi.g, thereby Indirectly 

etlmul.ting the .conomy. A. David Stockman .t.t.d, in hla inf^ou. 

AtUntlc Interview., -The whole thing 1. pr«ai..d on f.ithV' 65 Mr. 

Reagan ha. d.liber.t.ly r.rout.d much of th. r..pon.lbillty for governing 

away from W..hington. In that proc.aa, hi. „.. of the bully pulpit h.. 

been lnt.gr.l not only ♦ proao t. d.volution of authority but also to 
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advocate "excellence including dlaclpllne, merit pay, and prayer In the 
classroom* 

in accord with the new federalism philosophy, a major goal of the 
ad.ini.tr.tion ha. b.en to d.r.gul.t the myriad c.t.goric.l program, that 
began in 19b5. 36 *«.B.n campaigned on a promiae to di.rn.ntl. th. 
D.p.rt~nt of Eduction in .n ,!fort to aymboli.. thi. d.cntr.lia.tion of 
power. Likwi... in an with Muc.tion.1 Eacord, former Secretary 

of th. D.p.rtm«it of Eduction, T.rr.ll 3.11. .t.t.d th.t h. hoped, if 
nothing .1... to b. r««b.r.d on. who r.v.r..d the r.l.ntle.. tr.nd 



toward f.d.r.l .duc.tion control. 67 

Ironiclly. it wa. th. Democr.tic .dmini.tr.tion that enlarged the 
rational eduction pulpit from which S.11 and Baunett h-v. .pok.n. Shortly 
•fter the creation of the D. S. Department of Education, an optimi.tic 
former Commia.ioner How. .t.t.d: "A C.bin.t-l.v.l d.p.rtment lend. 
i*port.nc. to th. S.cr.t.ry'a voic. which will influ.nc. th. thinking of 
Mny p.r.on. .bout .duction'. jula. pr.ctic... rcult., gov.manc, «nd 
co.t.." 68 Eoitver, there i. .till no ov.r.ll f.d.r.1 .duc.tion policy 
.pok.. P .r.on b.c.u.. .duction progr— r.main .ctt.r.d throughout th. 
gov.rnm.nt. Por in.t.nc. *«• «r. -.jor .duc.tion initi.tiv.s in th. 
National Sci.nc. Pound.tion, th* National In.titut. of H..lth, the V.ter.ns 
Admin5.atr.tion .nd th. Educational Program, for Touth in th. D.p.rt».nt of 
Labor. 

Certainly th. mo.t gr.phic vumpU of thi. bully pulpit .tr.t.gy h*. 
been th. r.port. of the N.tion.1 Commicion cn Exc.ll.nc. in Eductim 
(NCEE) and eubeequent follow-up activiti.a. Tht Commieeion'e report. A 
Nation at Rlak , .old 70.000 copi.. during it. first y.»r. Th. D.partment of 
Eduction cttoat.s th.. approximately ..vet: times th.t numb.r. 500.000. 
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•«r. cop,., ... iUttlhMi >lthln , w ef 

*t.o.i„. „ Mrpt . „ Mtw Md rMioMi periodiMi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«h. ftstepLfiE. -i Bi^u, pre ,i d . d . Ull0n -„ ct 
access to the report. 9 

Co-U.,0... wk . t lt . Uc . rtlm u mclw ^ one NCEB U- 
of tot. rn.t.ric.1 o PP or t uni., t0 .dv.oc. tn .ir ... nd .. ntu „ „ 

— - .1.0 ... P ro„i d . d . « Dlcl . for th . ^ ln , tr . tloo ^ 

ooo. o, r.. P oo.ioi llt , ,„ , uc>tlM ^ 

levels. 

President Reagan hsd s high lsv.l of 
, v 8 1 ° f lavolv ««nt vith th. introduction 

• r. P or t Md . ub .., UMt , ctlntlo ^ oth<r ^ ^ 

" d ,Ch0 ° 1 - — * — — - r . gl0Ml fonM> 

« * ^ — " f * -U-l Pen- oo ^.u.oc. „ 
»uc«ion. „i, oon.i. t .n t t „. M . , tr ... lng , u . uty> dl . cifiiM( 

and the virtues of homevork. 

To. ^. rtMt of WuMtloB wiou> ictiruui ^ ^ 

; ~ *— * - — - » ™ 8 . .c tl .o „ ts . , t . t . 

hi. dl.cr.tion.ry i„o d to ..ro t 0 « .«or. .n d ot «. d th . t . Mj „ 
Portion oi ttf fc,,,., ... t0 b . . pMt m tb . proMw ^ ptiotittM 
addressed by the commission rsport. 70 
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Upon the first anniversary of the release of A Nation at Risk , the 

Department disseminated a follow-up, The Nation Responds: Recent Efforts 

to Improve Education * The publication was at once an assessment and 

another push for continued action at the state and local levels. The 

report cited gloving stories and statistics about the "tidal wave of achool 

reform." 71 After only a year, researchers were aware of 275 state level 

task forces on education, stimulated In part by NCCE. Forty-eight of 

fifty-one states and Jurisdictions had adopted or ware considering new high 

school graduation requirements. At that point, thirty-five states had 

approved new requirements. 

The prevalence of the bully pulpit strategy is evident from a review 

72 

of speeches, operational statements, and budgetary considerations. Other 
efforts have included the very visible "Wall Chart" (comparing resources 
and college entrance scores across states), Indicators of Education Status 
and Trends and Becoming a Nation of Readers , Secretary Bennett described 
the role of the bully pulpit in promoting the work of American education as 
follows: 

The work is principally the American people's work, not the federal 
government's. We, In Washington, can talk about these matters f 
comment on them, provide Intellectual resources, and, when 
approprla^, limited fiscal resources, but the responsibility Is the 
people's. 

Issuance of the Wall Chart that compared state education outcomes 
exemplifies the Reagan administration's use of fhe bully pulpit strategy. 
"The publication of the 'wall chart 9 brought to the forefront the issue of 
state-to-stata comparisons," wrote the report's authors. "On a political 

level, the attention given to the Secretary's wall chart makes Inevitable 

74 

future state-to-state comparisons on outcome measures," In a drecatlc 
policy reversal, the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 
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•pproved . pi«, to conduct reguler comparisons of the educational 
performance of the states rather than permit the federal government to 
preempt interstate performance comparisons. While initislly opposed 
•trongly to such techniques, the CCSSO i. now determined to influence the 
sorts of performance measures used, including s deemphssls on SAT 
comparisons. 

The initial ststements of Secretary Bennett signalled the 
administration's continued cmpheele on the hully pulpit. Upon his 
sppointment. Bennett cited ten major issues he mould sddress. 75 Later that 
month, President Resgsn enumersted five breeder, more essily digestible 
theme, he and the new educsti'.on Secretary had agreed upon for the education 
agenda: choice, teachers, curriculum, setting, end psrents. 76 One nonth 
sfter his sppointment, Secretary Bannett delivered a more refined, yet 
etill more memorable set of themes, his "three Cs": content, character, 
and choice. 77 This evolution indicatee a growing aeneitivity to the 
etr.tegy of carefully articulating on.'. «e...g. in s format that can more 
aasily be convex to the public. Each m«..age cont.ined similsr content; 
Bennett's ten Issues were subsumed within the elaborations of the 
President's five concerns and the three Cs. 
Assessing the Impsct of the Bully Pulpit 

Although the sdministrstion's use of the bully pulpit hae been its 
centerpiece of education policy, w. found almost no resesrch on the topic. 
Our ERIC .eerch reveeled one piece which focused on the Impsct of task 
force, during previou. .dmini.tr.tion.. 78 Wei.. d«eon.tr.t«. that a bully 
pulpit .tr.t.gy can have eubetantial impact on changing policymakers' 
..sumptions, or viewpoint .bout policy prioriti... 79 She contend, th.t .uch 
activities .re effective in agenda setting .nd p.rcol.te indirectly into 
the policy process. 

3 J 
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Tht Dtpartmcnt of Education's assessment of tht bully pulpit's Impact 
has been handled more In a public relations vein than a scholarly one. The 
Department published The Nation Responds , but Its primary purpose was to 
reinforce the administration's message of optimism and to encourage 
contlnr <d state and local effort. The following quotation Is Indicative of 
the report's tone: "• . . deep public concern about the Nation's future 

created a tidal vave of school reform which promises to renew American 

80 

education." Research on the impact of symbolism Ilka "excellence" for 
guiding the policy agenda suggests the bully pulpit could be quite 
effective. 81 

Not only does the bully pulpit strategy seem to have Impact upon the 

early stages of policymaking • but also we believe that It has an Impact 

82 

upon education research priorities and trends through Indirect means. 
More federally funded research has been directed at curriculrr content , 
academic standards, parent choice, and the excellence agenda as exemplified 
by the federal regulations on the NIE Center competition. 

Another unresearched question concerns the origins of the themes for 
the bully pulpit. Certainly, the underlying message of returning Influence 

to the state and local levels derives from the administration's New 

83 

Federalism stance. More directly, however, researchers and analysts from 

the conservative think tanks have played a very Influential role as members 

and leaders of task forces. The Heritage Foundation, the Hoover 

Institution at Stanford, and American Enterprise Institute are three 

primary providers of the Ideology, data, and strategies that form the 

84 

administration's bully pulpit content. 

i 

i 
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Also largely unnoticed Is the administration^ extensive use of 
political appointnente within the Department of Education to disseminate 
its bully pulpit them... For th. first time, political appointees head the 
d.partmenf. tan regional office.. Many education specialists have been 
replaced by "public Information" specialists. According to Hanraban and 
Koaterlits, .any research raviev p.nele have been compl.tely releaaad and 
former paneli.ts repl.ced with "individuala leaa notable for their 
expertise in aducation than for their coneervative viewe." 85 Mora effort 
ahould be expended to addre.. thaaa and related que.tiona. The apparent 
auccess of bully pulpit strategies under this administration .n.ur.s their 
continued visbility in the future. 
Recent N ormative Commontarlaa on the Federal Role 

The election of President Reagan caused « considerable Increase in 
perspective pieces on the proper end probsble federal role. Many of these 
federal role publicationa vera normative arguments or attempts to 
extrapolate the future from the p.st. Ironically, none of the commentary 
prior to the National Commiaaion on Excellence in Education report 
predicted the huge iap.ct the "excellence" movament would have on the 
reallocation of federal versus state roles a. developed in our ..ction on 
the bully pulpit. 

Several analy.e. have apecul.ted on th. dir.ction .nd determinants of 
th. future of the f.d.r.1 rol. in education. 86 Tho^a, po.its fiv. «.jor 
dat.rmin.nta: th. Pr..id.nt; national political and .conomic conditions; 
the key i.. u .. of r.c. r.l.tiona, r.ligion, .nd f.d.ral control; th. 
W..hington policy proc...; and admini.tr.tiv. .tructur.. 87 Thorn.., Cl.rk 
and Amiot. «nd Doyl. .11 .tr.ss th. crucial importance of Pre.id.nt 
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Reagan's leadership end ideological convictions. Thomae observes there 
is a shift in elite thinking to a view that too much reliance had been 
placed during 1965-1980 on federal education initiatives to improve 
national and economic problems. 

Several of the writers, particularly Peterson and Rabe, stress that 
the education Interest groups can play only a minor and marginal role in 
deflecting major determinants. Peterson and Rabe summarise the general 
consensus of the literature this way: 

While interest groups help sustain programs once they are 
enacted, and r»ay help shape ways in which the legislation is 
formulated, the overall direction of education pollcy^s 
surprisingly divorced from the play of group politics 

Interest groups are viewed as a conservative force trying to preserve their 
programs in a largely fragmented and specialised way. Major education 
interest groups have reacted to the Reagan education ideology without being 
able to lead. Another force sparking interest group reaction is the 
Supreme Court decision in Aguilar v. Felton banning the provision of 
federally funded remedial services in religiously affiliated schools. This 
decision could potentially upset the fragile coalition of public and 
private school organisations supporting existing delivery systems for 
federal categorical programs. 

Given the Recgsn administration's shifts in policy, several 
researchers have explored the desirability and impact of a revamped federal 
role. Clark and Amlot, and Clark, Aatuto and looney sumarlzed the Reagan 

approach as diminution, deregulation, decentralization, disestablishment of 
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bureaucratic structure, and deemphasls. They contended that the Reagan 
administration's Impact will be fairly drastic; Prior to Joining the U.S. 
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Department of Eduction, Finn took th. opposite view . bo „t probable l^.ct 
because : > 

... a sorry bland of lackluster individuals. Internal rivalries 
failure of l M gl„.tlon. political tlsddlty/bllnd^ot^ anS 

The kind of rhetoric «ploy.d m this debet, i. not buttressed by large 
scale e.plric.1 surveys. Our prior action point, out that cb.nga. in 
Chapter 1 .nd 2 of ECU ar. .ignlfic.nt. but Congr.s.lon.l .option h.s 
ahifted .w.y fro. Reegen's f« deral . duc . tlon prlorltle8 ever ^ ^ 
No i..„. ha. baen .or. .ybollc of . new federal role than Reagan's 
repeated l.gi.latlv. r.oue.t. for tuition tax credit, to privet, school 
parents. J.-. Md Levln provlded , r . ther compUt9 overvlew of ^ 
numerous ra.ific.tion. of thi. propo.al. including l.g.l. f . deral co8t8 , 
potentiel beneflci.rles. en d the arpneent. In f.vor and ag.lnat. 92 Tuition 
tax credits were d.fe.ted In the Senate and appe.r dead given Re.g.n's 
ov.r«ll t.x r.for. propel of 1985. But It is the provision in this tax 
refonn bill to end the deduct.billty of .t.t. .nd loc.l taxes fro. federal 
inco„e t.xes that could h.ve the biggest Reagan eduction l«pact. Ending 
at.te/locel tax deductebllity rel... the price of Incr.e.ed stete/locl 
tax., to .upport aduction. and could d«*. n P „bli c villlngnes. to support 
future tax lncrees.s. 

Alternetive. to th. Regan ed.lni.tr.tlon'. conceptualization of the 
f.d.r.1 rol. hev. been propo..d. For exa.pl.. th. Tv.ntl.th Cntury Fund 
advocated . aj or f.der.l initi.tive. to Lprove.the ettrection end retention 
of high q „.li ty te.ch.rs. The feder.l role in this .re. ... quite strong 
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from 1964 to 1972, but ended with the Jeaise of the Education Professions 
Developnei-t Act. The only major federal Initiative for teachers shifted to 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) after a 1983 statute. The 
involvement of N.F highlights s generic problem with ell these federsl role 
pieces — Inattention to the numerous federsl agencies involved in 
educstion. There ere dosens of federsl educstion and training programs, 
but the Department of Education administers only s handful of them. Ho one 
is enelyeing the wholistic impsct or desirsbility of this fragmented 
non-system fcr delivering federsl programs. 

It is noteworthy that the highly visible school prayer issue has not 
been anelyied by scsdemlcs who epecielise in the federsl educstion role. 

Plerard and Clouse provide sc.* descriptions of the "New Right" but their 

93 

main objective is to warn against the dsngers cf these groups. Moreover, 
such msjor Congressional issues ss asbestos removsl snd cuts in federal 
child nutrition are not treated in any depth beyond normative 
srgumentation. The resesrch remains concentrsted on the major federal 
grant programs that were once a part of ESEA. 

Overall , the Reagan 1980 election has not been the critical turning 
point that Iannaccone or Clark and Aniot 94 foresaw if one looks only at 

federal education program structures and expenditures. But if one looks 
nore closely st the federsl bully pulpit snd the high level of stste 

initistives for excellence, many of the Reagan goals hsve been 

sccomplished. The federal level is no longer viewed ss the Frime engine of 

educetlonel innovet.on. 

Summary snd Implications 

The federel role in education hes slways been uncertain end subject to 

political controversy es well as the influences of breeder social 
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used exploratory case studies to examine the major prograiumatic reforms in 
ECIA. This initial surge of evsluations ia soon to be followed by a wave 
of large-acale national aeseeemente on stste and local responses to the new 
or revised federal programmatic strateglea. 

Third, the Reagar adminietration'e qualitatively different use of the 
bully pulpit ss s major, independent policy atrategy baa been inadequately 
examined. There ia broad recognition of the wideepread public and 
prcfeaaional reactiona to the publication of A Nation at Rlak, the iaauance 
of the Wall Chart comparing atate reaources and college entrance acores, 
end other moral auaaion devises. Nonetheless, to dste, most of the 
commentsry on these buily pulpit strategies haa little if any empirical 
base snd hss been more public reletiona hype then aystematic asseasment. 

Overell, we believe thet aubsequent reseerch of the federal role in 
the 1980* a can benefit e growing body of theoreticel litereture on 
differentiel federel atrateglea. We eleo believe thet program eveluetions 
will have to be deaigned to assess brosd rsnges of stste snd locsl 
responses to the New Federelism reforms. These eveluationa will alao have 
to be deaigned to examine programs which in many inatances have become pert 
of the febric of atate end locel contexta and which, therefore, ere likely 
to require cereful apecificetion of the conditions and contexts which 
affect atate and locel lmplementetlon. 

Probebly the greateat challenge for reaeerchers of the federel role in 
elementery end aecondery educetion will be to deaign and conduct aystemetlc 
assessments of the origins and lmpscts of the modern use of the bully 
pulpit etretegy. Only through such scholsrship, snd with the benefit of 
time's perspective, will the impacts of the Reagan'a education policy be 
fully underatood. 
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